











HMlirvvorv of the Stage; 


NAW DBAWATIG GENO’. 
*¢ To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature ; 


To show virtue her own feature; scorn her own image ; 
And the very age and body:o’ the times its form and pressure.” 
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MEMOIR OF MR. PEARMAN. 


Wiittam PEARMAN, was born at Manchester, in 1792; and like 
the subject of our second.number, entered at an early age into the 
Navy, but was shortly afterwards compelled to quit the service, 
in consequence of a severe wound ia the leg, which he received in 
the bombardment of Copenhagen, by Admiral Nelson ;—having 
however, imbibed a prediliction for a theatrical life, he made his 
first essay as Dan in John Bull, at Tooting in Surrey, and being 
induced, by the applause he received in that character, to continus 
in a profession so alluring to youthful minds, he applied for, and 
obtainedyan engagement at the Sans Pareil, at that time under the 


managenient of Mr.Scott: in the burlettas written and produced by” 


Miss Scott, daughter of the proprietor, Mr. Pearman played a va 
riety of characters, to the satisfaction of all who witnessed his 
efforts to please—at the termination of the season at the above 
theatre, he was ergaged by Macready, to perform at Birmingham 
and Newcastle, where he continued until te death of his: father 
in 1811. 

After an absence of eighteen months — the stage, he re-ap- 
peared, and played for one season,’ at Sadler’s’ Wellsfinding 
however, that from a country engagement he:would obtain more 
experience in his profession, he left the metropelis, and joined the. 
corps dramatique of the Worthing and Brighton theatress;here it 
was that he made his appearance as a singer, and displdyed: such 
sweetness and power of voice, as: procured him the applause of 
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crowded audiences; but in consequence of a dispute with)Mr. 
Trotter, the manager, he was induced onogyiiore to xetgrnto 
Newcastle: The°favorable opinion his friends in this town enter- 
tained of him, produced on his return to play in a different walk 
of the drama, their encouraging support and patronage, and he 
continued dig ithe: season’ to perform the first characters in 
opera—here he was particularly noticed for his performance of 
Count Belino, in the “Devil’s Bridge,’ a character, in which 
Braham displayed to such advantage his unrivalled musieal.know- 
ledge. es ot 
From Neweastle.our hero went to Bath, and performed 'alter- 
nately at that and the Bristol theatres: at the latter place, he 


. madevhis ‘first appearance'as Lom ‘Lug, inthe “Waterman; and 


ittis no little praise’ to Mr. Pearman, (afterIncledofi hadzplayed 
the character at this theatre,) to say he highly merited the ap- 
plause bestowed on his exertions. ; 

During his stay.in Bath he sang at:several.coneerts, conducted 
by Mr. Ashe, the celebrated musician, to whom he was introdu- 
eel by Mi. Loder; (a gentleman, whose brilliant talents entitle 
him toithe praise and gratitude of the lovers of harmouiy, for the’ 
diseovery-of ainew system of teaching that delightful science). 

.. Bath has ever'been the nursery of dramatic extellence—it was 
not likely therefore, that Mr. Pearman, after having gained the 
applause of such audiences, that his fame:would escape the ears of 
London managers—he was accordingly engaged by Mr. Arnold of 
the English Opera House, on very liberal terms, and he made'his' 
first appearace in 1817, as Prince Orlando, in the “Cabinet,” and. 
sang: the'beautifal airs with great taste and judgment ;. de after- 
wirds played Macheath, ‘Lionel, Young Meadows; LovlWin- 
kave youd in short, all the ehief characters in opera. : 
vdinbthe delightfal little pieces written by Mr. Beazley, he is-gene- 
rally introdueed in the character of a lover—in those‘he displays 
as-much  talent:as an actor as sweetness and niélody.as a singer — 
we would parti¢dlarly point out his‘performance of Scamper, in 
the “Promissory Note,’ and the Captain, in “Buchelors’ Wives’ 
as specimens: of his gentlemanly and judicious acting.” ‘ 

> Vas! the ‘Seraskier, ‘(in which character we present our readers 
with ‘an highly finished portrait,) le is unquestionably entitled to 
the warmest praise, for the taste with which he gave the songs 
‘ Refore we close our brief notice of this gentleman, we cannot re- 
fraim from expressing our regret at: the continued dearth of *male 
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vocalists—for with the exception of Braham, thete is not at pre- 
sent any singer on the stage, eapable of sustaining as they should 
be, the chief characters in the many excellent operas performing at. 
our theatres. . 

Much as we are desirous of upholding the justly deserved merit 
of Braham, yet we cannot but lament that he should fil}, the vocal 
throne without a rival; we acknowledge ourselves decidedly friendly 
to all theatrical competition—for we are sure it is only by such 
means that genius is brought inte action. 

To the long list of female singers, (and we need only mention 
Mesdames Stephens, Paton, M. ‘Tree, Povey, Carew and Mrs. 
Dickons,) every hour is adding fresh candidates for musical cele- 
brity—but it is very rave indeed that,we. have te-recond the success 
of a male vocalist—it is true the play bills often tell us of the first 
appearance of aspiring debutants—but-unfortumately they vauish 

: “ Like dews before the glorieas Sun!” ‘ 

Yet if wo may believe green-room report, Mr. Sinelair will shortly 
join the company ‘at Covent Garden, after a Tong: tour in Italy— 
where his singing has been much admiréd—we shalt hail his return 
with sincere pleasure, and we hope we shall find him all the better 
for his visit to the land of harmony, 

aes 

Literary Notices, 
Theatrical Portraits, with other Poems, by Harry Stoe Van Dayle. 

London: Miller, Flect-street. V2me. pp. 15%. 

Tie pressure of other matter compels us to conclale our obser- 
vations on Mr. Van Dyk’s portraits, carlier than was our origtital 
intention; those which have been seleeted for the examination of our 
literary admirers, will give proof ef poetical talent)'add that to a 
certain extent, credit is due to him. We slivuld ‘haye received 
much greater pleasure had not their originality, been questionable ; 
since the commencement, of ome.notices, we were favered with a 
production entitled the “Sex¢e;*:2 poem by Brown, from whom 
Mr. Van Dyk has evidently borrowed ‘inany of ‘thosePelincations 
of which Theatrical Portraits ‘so numerously but with less felicity,” 
represent :—waiving this consideration, there i# Hi gle iyhter and 
descriptive part of his poetry, more sweetness pourtiayed, indeed to 
speak deservedly of the minor collection,of poems, which follow 
the portraits, there is an elegant’ display of genius; aiiil we look 
forward to a period when Mr. Van Dyk will shew his capacity ina 
more than ordinary sphere, The ‘Sabjored lugs’ foi the miscel- 

lany, for pure and intense feeling, cannot be excelled. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE MIND. 

ann 
Tuere’s a Spirit in air, that breathes to me’ 
When the fair Morn comes on smilingly, 
With her eyes of light, and her sunny dress, 
Which enrobes the whole world in loveliness : 
When the thrush ‘and the linnet sing sweet on each spray, 
And the rated of the lark fades in distance away. 


a | A 
There's a Spirit in air, that breathes to me 
When the calm. Eve steals on blushingly, 
In a light-blue robe, and pale-crimson vest,. 
With a glitt’ring star on her heaveless breast: 
When the nightingale sits on her leafy bough, 
And the stream is as calm as an infant’s brow. 


ITk. 
There's a Spirit in air, that breathes to me 
When the dark Night bursts on frowningly, 
With her ebon locks in a starry braid, 
Where a crescent hangs, which the moon has made: 
When the mountain-trees wave in their solemn pride 
And the tempest rolls ver the moaning tide. 


IV: 
"Tis the Spirit of Love that breathes to me 
With a voice of sweetest melody : 
On my heart it falls with a soothing pow’r, 
As the dew that sinks on the op’ning flow’r ; 
And it comes from the land where a gentle Dove 
Sings the Music of Hope to her absent Love.” 


. In the more figurative style of writing, the following stanzas are 
most prominent : 


LOVE, AND FRIENDSHIP. 
& °T 3s said, that Love and Friendship meeting, 
At twilight, in a shady grove, . 
Young Love gave Friendship courteous greeting, 
And bright ey’d Friendship welcom’d Love. 
Then on they wander'd—-Love was playing 
By ev'ry stream, ‘neath ev'ry tree— 
And oft,as Love is wont, was straying 
In search of gay variety. 


They eame to where two lights were gleaming 
Upon an Alabaster shrine ; 
One with a lustrous glow was beaming, 
** See! see!” said Love, that light is atine,” 
The other was not half so shining, 
But gave a clear and steady flame ; 
Beneath it Am’ranths were entwining, 
And Friendship gave to this his name. 





























Royalty Theatre. 


They stood upon the two lights gazing, 
‘Until the brighter died away, . 

And Friendship cried, whilst archly raising . : 

His smiling brow, ‘* Mark: Love's decay ! 
Adieu gay child, I’ll not surrender ; 

Pure Friendship’s gentle light for thine, 
For tho’ it cannot boast such splendour, 

It dies not on its cherish’d shrine.” 


—3Oto— 
“ROYALTY THEATRE. 
: (Concluded from our last.) 

Mr: Patmer’s address likewise produced the following from 
Mr. Harris: 

“ Mr. Harris thinks it would be an affront to the often.experi- 
enced candour of the public, to offer any thing more in proof, that 
the insinuation of duplicity on the part of Mr. Harris has no 
foundation whatever. As to the complaint, that no notice was 
given during the building of the theatre, it may be asked, could it 
be considered as incumbent on the Patentees to lay down the law 
for Mr. Palmer? In fact, the acts of parliarentt-restraining the 
performance of plays, interludes, &e. &c., were notorious td Mr. 
Palmer, and all concerned in theatrical representa ion; but Mr. 
Palmer, uniformly, and with the most solemn asseverations, in- 
sisted he possesse a complete, though concealed, legal right for 
theatrical performances. Indeed, Mr. Palmer himself acted incon- 
sistently with his avowal, by actually engaging himself in the 
beginning of February, to Mr. Colman, for his regular performances 
during the whole of the season at the Haymarket theatre, though 
at the same time-he was by every means engaging others -to per- 
form for him in Wellclose Square. Still, however, this firm lan- 
guage (of having legal authority) he invariably held until Monday 
last, when it appeared to Mr. Quick and others, that he had none. 
To such hidden pretended authority, Mr. Harris could only oppose 
his disbelief of the fact, and any notice of such his opinion, given 
formally in writing to Mr. Palmer, must have been ridiculous in the 
extreme. 

“ Mr. Harris is much concerned to be compelled thus to obtrude 
himself on the public notice, being conscious that the attacks of 
falshood and disappointed malevolence are the most completely re- 
pelled by perfect silence and contempt; and this method, which he 
conceives to be most consistent with the highest repect and duty 
he owes the public, he will most determinately oppose to the ca- 
lumny which he must expect to incur upon this occasion. 
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“ Mr. Harris has too much regard for the profession L, 
he lives, not to feel, with much concern, the distresses that m 
endured by numbers of the @rama’s dependants, who have re 
on Mr. Palmer’s assurances for a subsistence the ensuing summ, 
He, therefore, gives this public notice, that if these under the above 
description can form such a company, as may be able te give any 
theatrical performancés that may probably attract the notice of 
the public, sufficient to afford them any relief in their present situa- 
tion, they are welcome to the free use of Covent-Garden theatre, 
wardrobe, &c. &c., for three nights, at any time tlmt may be most 
conveniont to them, between the present aud the first. day of 4=- 
gust next.” 

The performers taking Mr, Harris’s proposal in dudgeon, treated 
it with contempt in the public prints. 

A paragraph likewise appeared on the part of Mr. Colman,’ sta 
ting that before the lines of the prologue in ques.ion were spoken 
er written, Mr. Paliner had not only covered in his Royalty thea+ 
tre, but had himself assured Mr. Colman that the plan he had 
adopted, contained,nothing that would in the least interfere with. 
the business or interests of the Haymarket theatre; and that se 
fax from intending only to engage the public attention during the 
suminer months, the chicf object of the undertaking was to exhibit 
in the winter. ; 

The issue of this contest appeared soon after, in an advertise- 
went,,in which Mr, Palmer announced his intention of opcuing his 
theatre on Monday, July the 3rd,, “ with a species of entertainment 
which the too rigid ceysors of bis conduct could not impede.” 
"Fho theatre accordingly opeued with trifling buxlettas, pantomimes, 
Ke., aud. so'attaehed was Mr. Palmer te the undertaking, that he, 
and Mr. Baunister,sen., whose friendship made him. forget his 
intexcat, absolutely refused to return in the winter to their former 
situations, Seme interest was made te get a patent new, but sux 
perior interest haffled the design; and when the theatre lest. the 
attraction of novelty, it soon dwindled into nothing; in, short, after 
a rotten triumph, the manager was obliged to lay down a power 
usurped, and return to old Drury, where he was ovens amegre- 
tulated, 

Tt was said that the managers retained, so great. an aversion to 
this theatre, its friends and supporters, that they took évery op- 
portunity of proving it; yet we find that many of the actors were 
ewployed afterwards by those very managers, and the panto 
pimes of “DowFuan,” and the “Deserter,” which ewe their origin 
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to the Royalty theatre, were made use of nt Drury-Lane and 

Yovent-Garden. IT caniot suppose that men of scénse kike'Mr. 
Harris, &c., could bear an unnatural resentment against the wie , 
fortunate dupes of a mad undertaking. 





Theatrical Diary. 
ation 
COVENT GARDEN, 
October ist. Twelfth Night, Juno‘and Ceres, Miller atid his Men.—Snd. 
Speed the Plough, Rosina.—Srd.. Clandestine Marriage, A Petit Divertise+ 


jwent, The Padlock.—4th. Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Divertineynints 
Two Pages of Frederick the Great. — 


Ts theatre opened for the season on Tuesday last, with Shake 
speare’s comedy of “ Twelfth Night,’ on which occasion, Mr, 
Bartley made his first appearance, in the part of Sir Toby Belch: 
although ‘he played it well, yét we must lose all remembrance of 
poor Emery, before ‘we can relish any other actor in the jovial 
knight.—Miss M. ‘Tree made, as usual, a beautiful and interestin 
Viola. On Weinesday, a Mr. Evans, (from the Bath theatre.) 
made his debut in the character of Farmer Ashfield, in “ Speed 
the Plough ?’ it was on the whole, a very uneven performance: ‘in 
some of the'scenes however, (particularly the one with Str Philip 
Blandford ) ‘he exhibited some talent—but as we perceive he is 
announced for Dandie Dinmont in “Guy Mannering,” we shalt 
defer giving any decided opinion of him until we have witnessed 
his performance of that character.’ We cannot perceive any 
very material alteratioris in the interior of the theatre, except 
that the basket boxes have been removed, and. a new saloon, biilt 
for the accommodation of the visitors to the dress circle, (a very 
necessary and judicious imprevement,) by which means, the morat 
part of the audience are kept completely out of the way of the 
pretty sinners and noisy dandies, who infest the lobbies of our 
theatres. 

By the change recently taken place here, the entire management 
of the theatre devolves on Mr. Charles Kemble, a gentleman whose 
merits ‘as an actor, acquirements as a scholar, and amiable private 
character; render him so fit for such a task:—we doubt not of the 
success of his efforts—and we most heartily and sincerely congra- 


‘ tulate the play-going part of the public, that the managerial sceptre 


has been placed in' hands so well qualified to-cater for their amuse- 
ment, 
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HAY-MARKET. 


Sept. 20th. Morning, Noon and Night, Family Jars.—2ist. Way to Keep 
Him, Family Jars.—2%rd. Heir at Law, The Liar.——24th, Way to Keep 
Him, Jew & the Doctor.—25th. Morning, Noon and Night, X. Y.Z.—26th. 
Way to Keep Him, Match Making.—27th. Lovers Quarels, Beggar’s Opera, 
Family Jars.—28th. A Day after the Wedding, Beggar’s Opera, X. Y. Z.— 
80th. (Liston’s Night) Pigeons aid Crows, Marriage of Figato, Harlequin 
Hoax.—October Ist. Morning, Noon and Night, Harlequin Hoax, Peter Fin. 
—2nd. Way to Keep Him, X.Y. Z.——3Srd. Lovér’s Quarrels, Beggar's 
Opera, X. Y. Z. 

A Mr. and Mrs. Baker, made their first appearance here, on 
Wednesday; Sept. 18th, as om and Ellen, in the “ Intrigue,”?— 
we remémber them at some of the minor theatres, (if we mistake 
not,) and to have ensured any kine of respectable basiness; there 
they had much better remained ; we hive J'oms and‘ Ellens, and 
Mr. Bakers im every corner : however; its giving the debutantes a 
chance of promotion, and a better engagement:in the next country 
circuit—Mr. Johnson’s Rambleton was very tolerable :' but, for his 
own sake, he should always play second: where he is eonsidered 
the principal personage, his.zeal for shining is so great, that he 
loses not only himself, but what-claim he possesses for originality: 
The Varnish of Mr. Baker was as insipid as may be expected of 
him, 

‘Murphy’ s comedy of “ TheWay to Keep Him,” has been revived 
cheifly for the introduction of a Mrs. Clifford, as the Widow Bel- 
mour—we had an opportunity at the commencement of the season 
of witnessing the talent of this lady, as Mrs. Haller, in the play 
of the “Stranger,’—it was a tolerably easy performance, and Mrs, 
Clifford might have taken her station probably, among the respect 
able, or what is termed the sevond-rate actresses ofthe present 
day; ‘but there are enough of such persons at present, and the 
subject of the present moment was not discommendable in endea- 
vouring to ascend a-step beyond.. The lively and facinating cha- 
racter.of the Widow Belmnour, was selected for the ordeal of her 
ability: as we would be brief upon the occasion, we have but to 
observe, that with a figure and appearance at once so favorable as 
Mrs. Clifford’s, it is a matter of regret that the attempt was, not 
more successful.----Liston’s Sir Bashful Constant was more hap- 
pily given‘ than on the night of his benefit at Covent-Garden ; 
perhaps we had a more advantageous view of him. —The Lovemore 
of Mr. C. Kemble, is in his first style of acting; there is-a degree 
of lassitude attendant on this gentleman’s performance at best, on 
this oecasion nothing could be more suitable,---Of Mrs, Chatterley 
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we cannot say too much, her personation of Jf/rs. Lovemore, was 
exquisite: the early scenes of conjugal affection, were drawn with — 
peculiar feeling and sensibility: and the change to the affected 
nonchalunce towards her husband in the latter parts of the come- 
dy, was most happily conceived :-she ought to have played the 
Widow Belmour; but then what would have become of Mrs. 
Lovemore ?---Mrs. Faucit is not at this theatre. Jones gave to 
Sir Brilliant Fashion, a species of foppery and bagatelle, that 
was perfectly characteristic. Mrs. Tayleure is the best represent- 
ative of a “ lady’s lady” we have on the stage: het Muslin was 
highly entertaining. 

The number of female vocalists that have started for public fa- 
vor, during the last four years, are so extensive, but at the same 
time, so few retaining any ability, that latterly we had become 
almost negligent in our attention to their appearance:---in the in- 
stance of Miss Paton, of this season, report had previously spoken 
in the most advantageous and positive manner as to her worth, and 
her bebut gave us every reason to acknowledge that “ Fame” had 
not been “an incorrigible gossip.’”’----The depression and scarcity 
of vocal eminence in the opposite sex, is strikingly known and ie- 
gretted ; it is not then a matter of wonder, that on the slightest 
announcement of a candidate at a patent theatre, for the wreath 
of Terpsichore, we should proffer our most anxious and eager hope 
that the efforts of such an individual might meet with an abundant 
reward, and to possess a Mucheath; we could but consider it a 
treasure indeed, for notwithstanding our abhorrence to the general 
tendency of the opera, it affords a happy collection of beautiful 
and agreeable composition, and with such a portion of it &s is con- 
nected with the character of Polly and the Cuptain, we should 
be incurring a serious loss, were our sense of its admiration to yield 
to our feeling of disgust at its immorality. . 

The gentleman announced as the hero of the present evening, we 
recognized in the person of a Mr. Davis, (but whose legitimate 
name is Blood) who three years since made a debut at the English 
Opera, as Carlos, in the “Duenna ;’’ his reception on that occasion 
we remember to have been very indifferent ; we had premised-that 
during the long clapse, his industry and attention to improvement, 
would have enabled us to speak favorably as to his present merits: 
we lament that such an opportunity is not ours~-his voiee is very. 
little strengthened, and his execution and attempt at impression, 
just as feeble as before. ‘The great requisite for a theatrical singer, 
is totally absent here— want of power seems to prevail through each 
No. 5. K. 
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succeeding attempt; what small display there was, appeared to us 
inerely effort ; we think that the whole of his singing in the prison 
scene, is quite sufficient to confirm our opinion with regard to this 
gentleman as a vocalist. He played the part tolerably well: some 
people say he looked very like Macheath—chacun a son gout,— 
we think it a very great mistake.—Now for Miss Paton—here is 
sterling talent, defying censure at every point—the character play- 
ed well, and as a musical performance, carrying with it first-rate 
ability. “ Virgins are like the fair flower”’—“ When my hero in 
court appears,“ Why, how now you saucy jade,” were most de- 
liciously given, Polly is decidedly the best part she has yet 
appeared in---let it speak for itself. 
aD thee 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Sept. 20th. Allin the Dark, Gretna Green, Gordon the Gypsey.—2Ist. 
Youthful Days of Gil Blas, Fair Gabrielle, Gretna Green, Love among the 
Roses.—2Srd. Inkle and Yarico, Love among the Roses, Highland Reel.— 
24th, Gil Blas, FairGabrielle, Gretna Green, Love among the Roses.— 
25th. Ibid.—26th. (Mr. Stevenson’s Night) Lionel and Clarissa, Gordon the 
Gypsey.—27th. Gordon theGypsey, Gretna Green, Amateurs and Actors,— 
28th. (Miss Carew’s Night) Siege of Belgrade, Promissory Note.—30th, 
(Mr. Broadhurst’s Night) Fontainbleau, a Concert, Belles without Beaux.— 
October 1st. Fontainbleas, Gretna Green.—2nd. Gil Blas, Fair Gabrielle, 
GiretnaGreen, Love among the Roses.—Srd. Inkle and Yarico, Love among 
the Roses, Gretna Geeen. 

“Inkle and Yarico”’ has been produced at this theatre with in- 
finate credit to the dramatis persone:—Mr. Rowbotham repre- 
sented Inile with a degree of energy, that was duly appreciated — 
Miss Kelly’s Yarico is sufficiently in her style of rich and natural 
acting, to need panegyric. Her tender appeal to the Governor 
the interesting narrative of her sufferings—her wish for the con- 
cealment of her wrongs, and her affection for Inkle, won upon our 
feelings most immoderately-—-we were not the only persons touched 
by the same instinct.---In the true and forcible scenes of nature, 
her conception is unequalled ; Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neil could 
fire us with enthusiasm, we beheld their powers with astonishing 
animation, and in our bosom was kindling a flame of acute sensibi- 
lity---Miss Kelly can do more, her delineation of the passions 
awakens every faculty into sympathy--—-we look at her---participate 
in her seemingly poignant sufferings, and feel them entwining round 
our heart with all the ardour of reality---we behold her grief--we 
can imagine her soul wrapt in utmost despondency-—-we can see 
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her tear---hear the sigh---and when we momentary pause to com- 
miserate---our inward throng of admiration removes the charm 
and vents itself in loud and clamorous plaudits :---such was our 
sensations on her personation of Yarico, and indeed they can never 
dissimilate when Miss Kelly is resolved to possess them. Mr. Bart- 
ley was the honest warm-hearted Sir Christopher ; we cannot but 
give him his value in pronouncing that it was a truly genuine and 
striking portrait of nature, worth and hospitality. Wilkinson was 
not so humurous as Z'rudge, that we should have looked for in 
the hands of Harley, but his drollery can never displease us. The 
other characters were quite respectable. 


ogee 
COBURG THEATRE. 


Tue performance of other duties compelled us to postpone our 
visit to this theatre until Thursday last, when we witnessed with 
encreased pleasure, the representation of “ Kdward, the Black 
Prince.” ---The attraction of this melo-drama seems rather to en- 
crease than dimirish,---there is some little alteration of the origi- 
nal cast.---Mrs. Barrymore has left this theatre, and her place is 
but inefficiently supplied by Mrs. W. Fearman, who now plays the 
Princess Joun :---Gomersal has also resigned the character of 
Sir Thomas Howard to Stanley---and we think the change is de- 
cidedly for the better ; Gomersal, although a good actor, was very 
unfit for this part. 

But our readers expect of us some remarks on the new after- 
piece of “ Guy Fawkes:’’---the plot of which is very simple--- 
Walter T'resham, (H. Kemble) a gentleman of small estate, 
espouses the daughter of the haughty Lord Mounteagel, who is 
adverse to the match--7'resham, in order to avoid the perscen- 
tions of his wife’s relatives, is compelled with his lovely bride to 
seek an asylum in a foreign land---at the opening of the piece, we 
find him with his wife and infant child, returned to England in the 
most deplorable state of penury, in order to obtain, if possible, a 
reconciliation with his wife’s brother, the present Lord Mounteagle, 
(Stanley)--- the first scene represents 7'reshani’s interview with 
his friend Piercy, (Howell) who promises him assistance; at that 
moment the Conspirators enter, and. Piercy conceals T'resham in 
an adjoining summer house---while there, he overhears the plan of® 
the Conspiracy, and on discovery, he is threatened with death un- 
less he joins in the horrid plot---urged by his poverty, and Jured by 
the promises of reward, he reluctantly becomes a partner in the 
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conspiracy---all is then decided on, and Guy Fawkes, (Smith) is 
appointed to fire the train-—T'resham revolis at the idea of being 
the murderer of his wife’s brother---who is one of the peers in at- 
tendance onKingJames,(H.Beverly) and compelled to be present at 
the opening of the Parliament, the time fixed on for the horrid deed 
---T'resham therefore writes an-anonymous letter to Mounteagle, 
hinting in ambiguous terms at the plot---Mounteagle presents the 
letter to the king, and an examination of the vaults takes place--- 
nothing however is found to create suspicion-—-the king proceeds to 
the Parliament, and (rayFawkes enters the vaults to fire the train, 
when Mounteagle is again cautioned by T'resham, and he resolves 
to search the vaults a second time-—-here Mounteagle discovers 
Fawkes at the very moment he is putting the match to ignite the 
powder---the villain is taken and shortly after led to executione-- 
the Conspirators alarmed at the apprehension of Fawkes, retreat 
to the house of Sir Everard Digby--—-the King’s troops, command- 
ed by Mounteagle, surround the house---T'resham is dispatched to 
make terms with his wife’s brother---but before his return, a barrel 
of gunpowder, which had been put to the fire to dry, explodes-—the 
whole of the Conspirators are blown to atoms-—-and the curtain 
drops.---There is also a sort of underplot, of the ridiculous passion 
of a Cornish Knight, Sir T'ristram Collywobble, (Sloman) to Alice 
(Mrs. W. Fearman) the orphan ward to King James. 


The piece on the whole, is highly interesting, and reflects great 
credit on Mr. W. Barrymore, the author. The acting is very good, 
particularly H. Kemble, Stanley and Chapman: Smith played the 


little part of Fawkes with great ability: Sloman’s love scene was 


very comi¢. The scenery and dresses are very appropriate, and 
we doubt not the piece will have a long‘run. 


Hohe 
DAVIS’s AMPHITHEATRE. 


This theatre closed after a very successful season, on Monday ‘last, ‘on 
which evening Mr. Davis, the proprietor, took his benefit, and was rewarded 
by an overflowing house. The performances were the excellent pantomime 
of “Industry § Idleness,’-—Juan Bellinck—and “Alexander theGreat” 


and awery neat Address of thanks. 


We understand it is’ resolved to open this theatre for a winter season ; 
although we think the step injudicious, yet'we most heartily wish the Propri- 
etor the succes he merils, 


wane. 


ee 











Theatrical Diary. 


WEST LONDON. 

We are glad to find that this theatre nightly encreases in public estimation, 
and that the laudable exertions of Mr. Brunton are likely to be rewarded 
accordingly :—the house has been on every evening filled with genteel, and 
on many occasions, even elegant company, who have expressed their gratifi- 
cation by toud and continued plaudits. ‘The performances are changed every 


- week, and exhibit a very agreeable variety. In Katherine and Pétruchio, 


Brunton‘and his charming daughter were seen to great advantage. ‘The burletta 
founded‘on the ‘* Z'hree and the Deuce.” has been revived, and could we 
forget Elliston's admirable performance of the Singles, we-should not hesitate 
to pronounce Brunton's delincation of them, as unequalled. A new comic 
piece in two aets, was produced on Monday, entitled “‘Zhe Marriaye Act :” 
it is a trifle, more indebted for its favorable reception, to the comic situations 
of the characters, than to the wit and humor of the dialogue :—by the bye, 
Hooper, who plays the lover, is on the whole, @ very creditable actor, but he 
has got a vile habit of looking constantly at his legs, which though well sha- 
sped, do'not deserve the adoration he seems to regard them with. A very 
-prétty fairy tale, under the title of “* Oberon and Cynthea,” was likewise 
produced the same evening ; we have not space to enter into the plot: but we 
cannot, in justice.to Miss Brunton, omit to state that her performance of'the 
unsophisticated Cynthea, was one of the truest and most delightful detineations 
of:pure nature we ever saw on thestage. Miss Norton playetl her‘character 
with great feeling and taste. In this piece is introduced a well executed 
groupe dance by twelve young ladies, which has been several times encored, 
a circumstance very rare in the present era, at a minor theatre. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
=n din 
ESSAY ON THE SPLENDOUR OF THE THEATRE. 


, THE Eye is a ‘sense seldom at rest; it is always secking wherewith to 
ratisfy its craving. Who feels ‘not the pleasure he derives'from sight to be 
truly productive of enjoyment ?<-knowing, feeling this, who can wonder at 
its continual attempts to ‘satisfy itself, by endeavouring to ‘find out objects 
that please, by their beauty, grandeur, shape or rareness: indeed, so univer- 
sal is the desire.of mankigg to see all they possibly can, that if pleasant and 
agreeable objects are not at ‘hand, even things destitute of beauty afford some 
degree of pleasure, inasmuch as they give employment for the eye to pry 
and search into, 

So constituted are the optic'nerves, and so capable of receiving impressi- 
ons pleasing and-delightful, that the sense of sight may with truth be called 
one of the highest earthly enjoyments. How the eye glitters when anima- 
ted; how intently it fixes itself on an object which engrosses its attention; 
and how it rivets itself to things truly beautifi:. 

The works of nature and art, sculpture and painting, all afford exquisite 
scenes, which the eye may view with encreasing pleasure. Nature sometimes 
causing wonder and astonishment, by her stupendous works, truly sublime 
and grand; at other times with admiration, when viewing those of a minuter 
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kind, each displaying wisdom and power in their formation. Sculpture too, 
though a,work of art, affords employment and gratification to the eye, embo- 
dying as it were the whole created universe ; for ocean, earth, and sky, have 
each their faithful delineators. When distant from an object, we can still 
have it near, by the faithful pencil of the artist, thus affording to the admi- 
rer of nature a continuance of her beauties, How delightful the miniature : 
how invigorating to gaze on the little enamel, and view the features of a be- 
loved friend, who perhaps separated by distance, long intervals elapse be- 
tween each ‘sweet converse."? With what rapture must the lover gaze on 
the resemblance of his charmer; how precious the relic, given as a pledge 
of love. The employment too, to the painter, affords delight: he sees how, 
as from nothing, each new form rises o’er the canvass ; and when completed, 
with what joy he sees the child of his fancy and the realization of his imagi- 
nation, 

Nor must be forgotten, though last not least, offspring of the pencil and 
the palet, the scene dramatic, resplendent, gorgeous and imposing. ‘The 
greatest efforts of the painter here are seen; here are best displayed his ge- 
nius and invention; ’tis here effect is studied and produced, affording plea- 
sure exquisite to the beholder. Ifow grand and enchanting are the scenes 
old Drury and Covent Garden frequently exhibit, with their classic groups, 
their actors and parapharnalia, bustle and business, and their admirable ar- 
rangements, Often have I seen in reality the descriptions of the novelist, the 
fairy palace and the enchanted castle, palpably and visibly to the eye dis- 
closed. How frequently have the visitors of Thalia’s palaces seen sights 
and scenes undescribable and truly splendid: sometimes the tranquil evening 
of a summer’s day is well represented, and the moon's pale light beaming 
with serenity o'er the stage, as if the painter had stolen from the clouds the 
beauteous orb to grace the scene: so sweet and tranquil appears the eve, 
methinks the lover would such atime appoint to meet his mistress, when 
all is still save his own whisper, which speaks his affection. Sometimes is 
exhibited to view the gilded palace, richer than ever king inhabited, which 
bursts upon the sight with splendour unparalleled. Sometimes a spacious 
street the admiring eye surveys, with pondrous edifices eneompassed, where 
here and there a lofty structure rears its head sacred to devotion, the massy 
tower or taper spire reaching to the clouds: then,perhaps old oeean’s vast 
expanse dec: ives with interminable view the sight. At times the gay and 
splendid ball-room, with its brisk dancers, makes us almost ready to rise 
and join the festive sport, 

These are thy charms, these thy delights, blest scenic art. Never shall I 
forget the many happy hours thy magic scenes have afforded: how frequently 
hast thou dispelled and driven from the mind, gloomy “ rankling cares ;’’ and 
how oft when with vexation cross’d, hast thou cheared the heart, and with 
each returning scere made it forget its sorrows, and taught the eye to dry its 
tear, making the hours pass away with winged spee:! most pleasantly. 

Fell foe to dire ennui, who can sing thy praise: who can words invent suf- 
ficient to express thy soothing and invigorating power !—* Expressive si- 
lence muse thy praise ;” long may’st thou remain a British nation’s pride ; 
long may the scenic art exist, and warm supporters find, Y.R, 


[—<6a8 
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FORCE OF CONSCIENCE IN A PRIVATE ACTOR. 


A Private actor, while performing the part of a dumb pesron, in an un 
published play, at a private theatre, after the following speech charging him 
with the crime it speaks of— 


“‘ This know, that guilty deed of thine was not 
Unwitness’d; for near thee yonder menial 
Stood. Ile approach’d unobsery'd; twas dark, 
You saw him not, but he thy actions witness’d, 
Tlow you with pilf’ring hasds unjustly robb’d 
Thy bosom friend, Cease thy excusing signs, 
*Tis all in vaine-the deed was seen.” 


when forgetting his part being dumb, and the character he was sustaining, 
personal guilt flew to his recollecjion, the charge appeared direted to him 
individually, he coloured, and instantly aloud denied the fact. So singular . 
a circumstance attracted attention, more particularly so, as a rohbery had 
heen committed in the neighbourhood a short time before, which from the 
nature of it could not have been committed by a stranger, and the delin- 
quent still re nained undiscovered, The above circumstance awakened curio- 
sity, and led to some examination; the player was convicted of being the 
thief, which he afterwards confessed, and owned had not the above transac- 
tion occurred, no one could have suspected him, so secretly was the act 
committed, 
Y. R, 
reece Sp as teee— 

OF All the theatrical puffs that ever came under our observation, (and we 
have had some little experience) we never saw one to equal that in the bills 
of the Royalty on the first appearance of Mr. Watkins Burroughs. ‘That 
he is a judicious melodramatic performer we do not deny, for we have alrea- 
dy recorded our opinion of his merit; but that he is of such consequence as 
to require the building of a new stage, is so preposterous, that we can only 
laugh at the idea, as the very highth of folly and presumption. We know 
not which is the most disgraceful—the actor, who could read without indig- 
nation such fulsome flattery, or the author, who could prostitute his talents 
by writing such nonsense. Ye patent puffers, “hide your diminished heads,” 
for the minors have puffed ye out! 


Mr. Rodwell of the Adelphi, and Moncrieff the dramatist, have just re- 
turned from Paris, where they have been for the purpose of collecting ma- 
terials for a new piece, intended to represent Life in the French capitol. 


The Surrey opens this evening, with three new pieces, new scenery, and 
new horses. We were in hopes that we should not have seen more brutes 
on this stage, than those who “fretted their hour” upon it the beginning of 
last season; we shall however take care to be present to witness their debut, 
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Original Boetry. 


I 


LINES TO MISS HUDDART, 
Of the Surrey Theatre. 


—r— 


IF Talents great, with modesty combin'd, 

A graceful manner, elegance refin’d— 

If power the soul’s best passions to awake, 

May claim applause. our interest bespeak— 

Tf praise to genius, * to sense be due, 

Retiring beauty, it belongs to you. 

Would that some pen, more gifted far than mine, 
Might trace thy praise, thy varied powers define. 
Justly, as poor * Louise,*”’ might all admire 
Thy fond affection for an injured sire : 

A daughter pleading in a father’s cause, 

Like thee, would sure disarm the harshest laws— 
Till hopeless, each conflicting ‘passion rose 

To madness, at a guiltless father’s woes 

Thy burst of sudden joy, when hope was gone, 
To find at length the real assassin knewn, 

And feel him, free’d from care, and death’s alarms, 
Clasp his fond daughter once more in his arms. 
Nor let us pass, as ‘¢ E7odie,t+” thy claim 

To admiration, or the wreath of fame. 

Thy fond reliance on that brave Unknown, 

Who to paeserve thy life thrice risk’d his own— 
Thy agony, to see the man you lov'd, 

A father’s long forgotten murderer prov’d— 
Whole years of bliss in fancy tong enjoy'd, 

To find in one short moment all destroy'd: 

To hear thy uncle pour a eurse so dread 

On thy still lov’d, yet guilty lover’s head: 

Till in the midst of beauty, youth, you fell, 
And took of earthly cares a long farewell ; 
Gaz’d upon him who still held sov’reign sway 
O'er thy ford heart—forgave, and died away. 
Oh! may thy gentle nature never know 

Those griefs you've pictur‘d oft in mimic wee: 
Ne’er may the fate of ** Elodie” be thine, 

But peaceful pleasures gild thy life’s decline: 

A fiim supporter of the Drama’s cause, 

Long. win our admiration and applause. 


N——s 5——t. 
* In the “*Inn-keeper ef Abbeville.” + In the “ Solitary of Mount Savage.” 
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